plain. Instead of being a narrative with the discontinuities, 
disjunctions, and openness that bespeak meaninglessness 
and absurdity, Saints and Scholars is a well-wrought novel. 

(It does seem to me, however, that there are a few loose 
strands. I wonder about the necessary function of Bertrand 
Russell, for example. And for me the Finbar Tierney inter- 
jection—seven pages of exposition on him—doesn’t seem to 
justify itself.) 

As for the mode of the novel—some passages, I’m afraid, 
do read like pages from a history or a social history text, or 
from a literary history. On occasion I feel as if I’m being 
dosed, as if the characters’ ideas are medicines I’m to take. 
I’m thinking of some of James Connolly’s long speeches. 
To put it crudely, people don’t talk like this. Eagleton gives 
away his concern about plausibility when between two of 
Connolly’s perorations he has Bakhtin say, ‘‘A brilliant per- 
formance... Not a word out of place.’’ Yet for the most 
part Eagleton gets away with it, which is what you 
sometimes must say about Shakespeare or Conrad. He gets 
away with it because usually he manages to engage us in one 
way or another: by his brilliant and succinct characteriza- 
tion of a people or a city, by his use of convincing detail (has 
he researched the inundation of early twentieth-century 
Dublin by Norwegian toilet paper or invented it?), by his wit 
(from learned to scatological, from horrifying to clever), by 
his comic playfulness, by his passion, by his sense of the per- 
tinence of the absurd, and by just plain fluent writing. 

In this fiction Eagleton maintains a commendable poise. 
Toril Moi has declared that the very act of telling a story is 
an ‘‘autocratic gesture.’’ For the writer who professes 
allegiance to an ideology, whether Christian preacher or 
Marxist teacher, anecdote, exemplum, hagiography, nar- 
rative trope are permissible in that they remain in the service 
of belief. But to assume the role of God, as Flaubert said 
the novelist should by being, as God is in the universe, ‘‘pre- 
sent everywhere and visible nowhere,’’ or of historical 
determinism by making a world of one’s own and asking 
readers to suspend their disbelief while they’re in it, is in- 
deed autocratic. And since we’re pretending that Saints and 
Scholars has an author named Terry Eagleton, which fictive 
person has avowed himself a Marxist, we might well expect 
him to concoct a novel of doctrine, a tract, in which the dice 
of events are loaded, the characters are only mouthpieces, 
and values are reductively diagrammed. 

Not really. Management of point of view enables 
Eagleton largely to avoid such imbalance, loading, and im- 
position. He creates a third person narrator. That narrator 
is able to present the pertinent history. It (I use the neuter to 
depersonalize) can pluck a character from history and, mix- 
ing biography and fiction, insert him into the narrative. It 
can appropriate a famous character from another novel and 
comically yet purposefully introduce him into the story. It 
can invent its own characters and move in and out of their 
minds. Ignoring Henry James’ fastidious insistence on 
singleness and consistency of point of view, the narrator can 
be as remote from or deeply inside the character, as objec- 
tive or subjective, with regard to its characters as suits its 
purposes. Indeed, at times it manufactures exchanges about 
politics, history, philosophy, language that are as 
disinterestedly dramatic as Bernard Shaw’s. At other times 
it will tell us what a character is thinking. On one occasion it 
even ventures into a Joyce-like stream-of-consciousness. 

Employing such technical means, Eagleton lets his novel 
speak pretty much for itself. Each character is allowed to 


declare his convictions, no matter what the presuppositions 
and ideology may be. Leopold Bloom, for example, is per- 
mitted to have no perspectives or views when we first meet 
him. (I do, however, find some inconsistency in Eagleton’s 
Bloom. The Bloom who later is willing and able to dispute 
Bakhtin, Wittgenstein, and Connolly, seems to be a dif- 
ferent Bloom.) In addition, the events of the novel, the ac- 
tion, the conflict, these too speak for themselves. Eagleton 
even lets, or has, the narrative end in double mist—in Witt- 
genstein’s mind, as well as in the yard of Kilmainham gaol, 
where on 12 May 1916, James Connolly was executed. Of 
course behind the fictional narrator the nonexistent author 
Terry Eagleton is selecting and contriving. But, as the artist- 
author who is dead does and the all too evident theorist 
does not, Eagleton tries not to let you know whai he’s doing 
to you while you’re reading. In short, I’m afraid Eagleton is 
one of the grateful dead, he is an author. And his book is a 
text that doesn’t mean or even exist—a literary novel. 

**‘?’'m_ horrified,’’ says Eagleton in his interview with 
Michael Payne, ‘‘by the dearth of ideas in contemporary 
English fiction.’’ There is intellectual content in Saints and 
Scholars. The reader is expected to bring information, 
knowledge, ideas to the book. Eagleton goes on to insist 
that ‘“‘there is quite a difference between writing an 
academic and an intellectual novel.’’ What he professes he’s 
trying to do by turning to the writing of fiction in the middle 
of a prolific career as a theorist, is ‘‘to find some ways of 
bringing creative and intellectual discourse together.’’ Who 
can deny the timely need for such an effort? Who can help 
being grateful that it’s made by a theoris<? 

In the midst of a confrontation with Connolly, Bakhtin 
finds himself ‘‘torn powerfully between sausages [which are 
frying odorfully in the kitchen] and intellectual debate.’’ So 
is Saints and Scholars. In the scene the sausage is forgotten 
as the debate rages on. Yet the chapter ends with the cook 
standing over a dish of bacon. In the without-meaning text 
of his novel, gratefully dead author Eagleton negotiates bet- 
ween nonexistent ideas and very real though fictional pig 
meat. 


John Wheatcroft 
Bucknell University 
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